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I hate  come  a long  way  to  tell  you  what  may  turn  out, 
I fear,  rather  a long  tale ; but  I hope  that  the  length  of  the 
journey  may  prove  some  apology  for  the  length  of  the 
speech ; and,  if  I should  trespass  a little  beyond  your  ordi- 
nary limit  of  endurance,  bear  with  me,  for  I have  an  extensive 
subject  to  get  over,  and  I cannot  come  back  another  day. 

Let  me  not  waste  your  time  in  any  further  apologies, 
but  begin  my  task  at  once,  and  see  how  labour  may  be 
lightened  and  yet  not  lost. 

In  the  first  place,  I would  make  one  or  two  general  state- 
ments in  regard  to  labour — man’s  labour.  "Work,  exercise, 
is  quite  essential  to  the  development  and  health  of  the 
human  frame.  Work  was  man’s  original  destiny.  Eor 
this  purpose,  among  others,  he  was  placed  in  the  world  as  a 
garden,  not  to  he  idle  there,  but  “ to  dress  and  to  keep  it.’  ’ The 
fall,  however,  brought  a sad  change:  work  became  labour; 
the  ground  brought  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  and  the  doom 
was,  that  man  henceforth  should  “ eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face.”  But  there  is  no  afflictive  dispensation  from  God 
which  may  not,  by  its  right  use,  he  converted  into  a 

* The  Lecture  was  delivered  extemporaneously,  and  is  printed  as 
spoken.  It  deals  with  an  important  practical  matter  in  a simple,  practical 
way;  and  the  author  hopes  to  be  excused  for  venturing  on  its  publication 
with  but  slight  alteration  of  the  reporter’s  notes.  The  subject  is  little  more 
than  sketched  in,  and  that  roughly. 
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blessing ; and  so  the  hard  and  heavy  labour  of  fallen  man, 
when  regulated  and  controlled  by  those  means  which  human 
reason  and  instinct  dictate,  and  which  the  holy  and  merciful 
law  of  God  enjoins,  may  become,  ay,  does  become,  less 
and  less  unlike  the  joyous  and  happy  work  of  holy  Eden. 
Work,  I repeat,  is  necessary  for  the  development  and  health 
of  the  human  frame.  “ Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do 
all  thy  work,”  was  spoken,  not  in  might  only,  as  a com- 
mand, but  in  mercy  too,  as  a boon. 

The  second  proposition  I .would  state  is,  that  the  frame, 
by  prolonged  exercise,  becomes  exhausted,  and  needs  reco- 
very by  repose.  Take  the  most  common  illustration  of  this. 
Hold  up  a weight  in  your  hand ; first  the  hand  is  steady — 
there  is  plenty  of  muscular  power ; then  it  wavers ; more 
and  more  unsteady  it  grows,  until,  being  exhausted  by 
continuous  exertion,  down  it  falls  as  if  palsied.  How  shall 
it  recover  itself  to  grasp  the  weight  again  ? Give  it  rest. 
We  may  compare  the  muscular  power,  the  working  power, 
of  man,  to  a cistern.  Take  any  of  the  cisterns  here  in  my 
diagram.  There  is  a little  feeding  stream  trickling  in  at 
the  top ; there  is  always  a supply  going  on  to  meet  the 
demand ; but  there  is  a large  cock  running  off  at  the  bot- 
tom— that  is  the  exhaustion-escape — and  it  far  more  than 
overbalances  the  other.  Let  it  run,  and  the  accumulated 
material  within  must  fall  lower,  and  lower,  and  lower;  and, 
if  it  run  long  enough,  it  will  run  dry.  And  what  will  fill 
the  reservoir  again  ? Simply  stop  the  under  cock ; then 
the  feeding  stream  above,  however  feeble,  still  goes  on ; 
and,  if  you  give  it  time,  there  will  be  the  same  stock  as 
before.  The  truth  is,  we  working  men — for  we  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  all  working  men — should  not  eat  into  our 
capital  (and  our  capital  as  working  men,  is  health  and 
strength — or  working  power)  ; else,  sooner  or  later,  we 
shall  come  to  physical  bankruptcy.  We  must  live  upon 
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the  interest  of  it ; that  is  to  say,  we  should  never  resume 
work,  if  possible,  uutil  the  stock  in  hand  is  made  up  to  the 
same  amount  as  we  had  before  the  last  work  began.  I 
shall  run  down  pretty  low  to-night,  perhaps  ; but  I should 
not  like  to  begin  work  to-morrow  morning  again,  if  I can 
help  it,  until  the  working  cistern  is  full,  or  nearly  so. 

The  next  statement  I make  is,  that  this  shutting  of  the 
lower  stop-cock,  or  repose,  ceasing  from  labour,  is  of  two 
different  kinds: — First,  there  is  absolute  repose — man 
lying,  like  a dog  exhausted  in  the  course,  resting  almost  all 
his  voluntary  muscles ; better  still,  lying  asleep,  resting  all 
his  voluntary  muscles — sound  asleep,  and  snoring.  Ay, 
snoring : it  is  a good,  healthy  sign,  and  I will  tell  you  why. 
Man  is  like  a steam-vessel  in  this  respect.  The  ship  is  on 
her  course  at  night.  What  becomes  of  her  crew  ? They 
are  all  below  asleep,  filling  their  cisterns  for  to-morrow’s 
labour ; all  but  a few — a man  at  the  helm,  a man  to  look 
out,  a man  or  two  to  manage  the  machinery,  a man  or  two 
to  look  after  the  sails — as  few  men  as  possible.  Well,  the 
voluntary  muscles  are  our  crew,  and  they  are  down  below 
at  night,  as  many  as  can  be  spared.  Some  muscles  are  re- 
quired to  keep  the  machinery  going — the  heart,  the  lungs, 
the  viscera ; but  the  rest  are  asleep.  Now  there  is  a sail  in  the 
back  of  the  throat ; they  call  it  the  curtain  of  the  throat — 
or  velum,  of  the  palate ; and  there  are  a few  little  muscles — 
a part  of  the  crew — which  manage  fjiat.  When  they  are 
awake^it  is  all  “taut”  and  right,  and  makes  no  noise  flap- 
ping ; but  when  they  are  below,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
sleeping  crew,  then  it  is  moving  “flap,  flap,”  idly  in  the 
wind,  or  breath,  and  that  makes  the  snore.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  is  the  noise.  But  if  there  be  a solo  performance, 
and  no  listeners,  it  is  no  matter ; and  should  there  be  a 
plurality  of  performers,  the  movement  may  perhaps  be  made 
a concerted  one,  and  produce  no  inharmonious  result. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  repose  — not  absolute,  but 
relative,  by  alternate  action ; not  by  ceasing  to  act  with  all 
our  voluntary  muscles,  but  by  ceasing  to  act  with  a certain 
set,  and  employing  another ; or  acting  with  the  same  muscles, 
in  one  way  during  work,  and  during  rest  in  another  way. 
I am  tired  of  using  my  arm  ; it  will  be  a refreshment  to  me 
to  use  my  lower  limbs.  I am  tired  of  using  my  right  hand ; 
it  will  be  a refreshment  to  use  my  left.  I am  tired  of 
standing  on  one  leg ; it  will  be  a refreshment  to  stand  on 
the  other.  Hence  the  military  phrase,  “ Stand  at  ease.” 
But  there  are  not  only  these  two  kinds  of  rest ; there  are 
also  different  periods  of  rest ; and  these  have  reference  to  the 
daily  labour  of  man,  compensating  for  it,  atoning  for  the 
exhaustion.  There  is  first,  what — I was  going  to  say  our, 
but  I must,  remembering  where  I am,  say — my  national 
poet  calls  “ the  blink  o’  rest.” 

“ And  though  fatigued  wi’  close  employment, 

A blink  o’  rest ’s  a sweet  enjoyment.” 

That  means  the  rest  at  breakfast-time,  and  the  rest  at 

dinner-time,  with  reference  to  the  divided  labour  of  the  day ; 

when  a man  should  be  resting  all  his  voluntary  muscles, 

save  those  of  his  jaw ; and  I wish  that  these  were  then  more 

thoroughly  exercised  than  they  often  are. 

The  second  period  of  rest  is  the  night;  call  it  night, 

the  time  of  repose,  in  contradistinction  to  the  day,  the  time 

for  labour.  How  shall  we  divide  the  twentv-four  hours  ? 

* « 

Halve  them  ? That  is  the  worst  bargain,  to  my  mind,  you 
dare  make  for  the  working  man ; twelve  hours  for  work,  and 
twelve  hours  for  refreshment.  My  impression  is — and  I 
believe  1 am  right — that  no  man  is  entitled  to  work  his 
fellow-man  more  than  that.  It  is  the  worst  bargain  the 
working  man  can  consent  to.  But  is  there  a better  divisor 
than  two  ? Tes,  I prefer  three.  Three  times  eight  are 
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twenty-four ; eight  hours  for  hard,  hard  work  ; eight  hours 
for  hard,  hard  sleep  ; and  eight  hours  for  mental  and  bodily 
recreation  and  improvement.  I believe  that  is  very  nearly 
about  perfection.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases. 
There  are  certain  professions  and  trades  where  such  a 
division  will  not  do ; but,  on  the  average,  I believe  that  such 
an  arrangement  of  the  twenty-four  hours  will  be  found  the 
best  arrangement  for  master  and  man  alike.  But  some 
people  may  say  that  is  extreme.  Yery  well,  I don’t  want 
to  drive  a hard  bargain;  let  us  make  a compromise,  and 
halve  the  difference,  as  we  say  in  Scotland.  There  are  your 
twelve  hours,  and  here  are  my  eight;  let  us  have  a ten 
hours’  bill  all  over  the  country.  How  shall  we  divide  the 
entire  day,  then  ? Ten  hours  for  a day's  work ; eight  hours 
for  flight-sleep,  and  nothing  but  sleep  ; and  then  the  evening, 
not  continuous  hours,  but  let  us  technically  call  it  evening, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  sleeping  night  and  working  dag, 
— six  hours  (“Man  goeth  forth  unto  his  work  and  to  his 
labour  until  the  evening”)  for  mental  and  bodily  recreation 
and  improvement. 

There  is  a third  period  of  rest — the  Sabbath.  That  has 
reference,  not  to  the  portions  of  work  in  the  day,  nor  to  the 
entire  working  day,  but  to  the  entire  working  week.  The 
command  is  special  and  direct,  that  we  shall  do  no  work 
upon  that  day — “ thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.”  That  is  for  the  working 
muscles;  but  then,  as  you  all  very  well  know,  there  is 
besides  a special  refreshment  on  that  day  for  the  soul,  not 
by  idleness,  not  by  absolute  rest,  but  by  alternate  action  ; 
by  a spiritual  and  special  exercise  and  communion  with  the 
Father  of  our  spirits.  I have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  that  now ; 
but  I have  written  a little  brochure  on  the  subject;  and,  if 
the  Association  will  allow  me,  I shall  ask  to  be  permitted 
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to  present  50  copies  of  it  to  your  library.  You  can  read  it 
at  your  leisure,  and  you  will  there  find  the  statements  fully 
explained  which  I have  now  made  in  the  abstract.  This 
double  rest  and  refreshment  for  body  and  soul  upon  that 
day,  is  the  highest  privilege  of  the  working  man  ; he  is 
possessed  of  a right  to  that  so  soon  as  he  is  born  into  this 
working  world  ; he  is  not  for  any  consideration  to  part  with 
it ; he  is  to  resolve,  God  helping  him,  that  on  that  day  he 
will  serve  no  master  save  the  God  that  made  him. 

Then  there  is  a fourth  period  of  rest  which  does  not 
refer  to  the  portions  of  work  in  the  day,  nor  to  the  daily 
work,  nor  to  the  work  of  the  week,  but  to  the  work  of  a 
larger  portion  of  time — that  is,  the  year.  Now,  all  people 
have  their  vacation,  except  those  gallant  spirits  who  refuse 
to  leave  the  post  of  duty  until  their  country’s  difficulty  and 
danger  have  been  safely  overpassed  ( alluding  to  the  Nolle 
Chairman ).  But  look  at  the  schoolboy,  the  student,  the 
teacher,  the  lawyer,  the  judge,  and  the  member  of  parlia- 
ment— they  must  all  have  their  vacation,  and  they  are  right. 
A period  of  rest  in  reference  to  the  working  year  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Take,  as  an  illustration,  a fish.  Man  is 
like  a fish  in  many  respects.  Look  at  the  salmon.  He 
has  gone  up  the  river  for  his  yearly  labour  in  the 
spawning-bed,  and  that  being  over,  he  hies  him  down  again. 
And  how  does  he  look?  A lank,  long,  lean  thing — 
black  in  colour — all  back  and  fins — with  a sharp  nose  that 
you  might  hang  a hat  on — and  of  no  value  in  the  market.  If 
he  rises  at  the  end  of  your  line,  you  say  to  your  fisherman, 
“ Was  that  a fish  ?”  “ No,  Sir,”  he  says,  “ it  was  only  a /celt.” 
What  is  he  about  ? He  is  hasting  down  to  the  ocean — 
swimming  for  his  life — and  after  he  has  had  his  vacation  there, 
you  will  find  him  coming  back  double  the  size,  with  all  his 
glorious  scales  upon  him ; he  is  a prize  indeed,  if  you  catch 
him  then,  and  will  bring  his  two  shillings  a-pound  or  more  at 
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Groves’  or  Sweeting’s.  Oh,  there  are  many  kelts  among 
us.  Pent  up  by  yearly  toil  in  oiu*  smoky  towns,  we,  too, 
change  colour ; we,  too,  get  lank  and  lean,  all  legs  and  arms ; 
and  we,  too,  have  lost  some  of  our  value  in  the  labour- 
market.  I think  I can  see  some  kelts  here.  My  advice  is, 
away  to  the  ocean,  to  the  ocean  of  free  country  air.  Away 
with  the  first  flood;  take  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity you  have,  the  first  half-holiday.  Away  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  streams,  and  woods,  and  fields;  away  to  find 
“tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,  sermons 
in  stones,  and  good  in  everything.”  Well,  then,  if  there 
are  masters  here,  as  I presume  there  are,  who  have  their 
time  very  much  at  their  own  disposal,  let  me  advise  them, 
as  they  value  their  own  health  and  efficiency,  to  take  their 
annual  period  of  rest,  their  vacation.  The  minimum  is  a 
month,  31  days.  But  I think  I hear  some  dissent,  and  say, 
“It  is  not  easy  to  getaway.”  Nevermind — go!  There 
was  an  old  clergyman  in  the  north  of  Scotland  who  had  his 
manse,  that  is,  his  parsonage,  on  a noble  salmon-stream  ; 
and  a fishing  friend  and  brother  clergyman  (and  all  good 
clergymen  are  fishers,  with  very  few  exceptions)  visited 
hiui  in  the  close  time ; after  they  had  been  walking  together, 
the  friend  said  to  the  incumbent,  “ Now,  in  the  season  when 
that  stream  is  in  good  order,  on  a Saturday  afternoon,  when 
you  are  busy  with  your  sermon,  you  will  be  sorely  tempted.” 
“No,”  replied  the  other,  “I’m  never  tempted — I just  gang.” 
So  let  it  be  with  you.  Don’t  wait  till  you  get,  don’t  be 
tempted : just  go.  Then,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  working- 
man ? He  cannot  at  his  will  go  away  for  31  continuous  days, 
and  leave  his  master’s  work  behind.  Perhaps  not,  but  we 
can  make  an  arrangement  with  this  as  with  other  things.  The 
master  buys  his  soap,  and  his  sugar,  and  his  tea  by  whole- 
sale, perhaps  by  the  chest  or  hundredweight,  while  the  poor 
man  is  content  with  an  ounce  or  a pound  at  a time.  Let 
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us  do  the  same  here  ; and  if  the  poor  man  cannot  have  31 
continuous  days,  he  can  always  have  a half-holiday  once  a- 
week ; and  52  halves  will  make  26  wholes.  Then  we  want 
five  other  days  besides.  I am  not  greedy  in  entire  holidays,- 
and  I will  be  satisfied  with  five.  I don’t  want  a great  many 
feast-days,  non-labour  days.  I am  not  an  advocate  for 
idleness,  but  for  industry.  I wish  to  be  very  limited 
and  discreet,  in  asking  only  for  these  five  days,  in  order  to 
complete  the  monthly  period  of  31.  And  as  to  this,  I 
believe  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  master 
to  give  that  time  to  his  working-man,  while  it  is  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  receive  it;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  and  in- 
terest of  the  working-man  to  make  a good  use  of  that  time, 
while  that  good  use  it  is  the  right  of  the  master  to  claim.  * 
Now  let  me  direct  your  attention  for  a moment  to  my 
diagram.  There  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  these 
different  periods  of  rest.  The  fill  of  the  cistern  is  not  com- 
plete ; it  is  not  up  to  the  brim.  Why  ? There  is  a leak 
at  the  bottom.  That  cistern  was  broken  by  the  fall,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  solder  it  quite.  There  is  a leakage 
ever  going  on  ; a balance  of  uncompensated  fatigue  is  ever 
being  carried  onto  the  next  cistern  ; from  the  “ blink”  to  the 
night , from  the  night  to  the  Sabbath,  and  from  the  Sabbath 
to  the  period  of  the  annual  vacation.  There  is  a chain  of 
compensations  ; but  the  result  is  not  perfect.  The  leak  is 
gaining.  To  change  the  metaphor,  it  is  down-hill  with  us 
all,  even  though  there  be  brakes  appointed ; and  those  who 
neglect  these  brakes  will  most  certainly  come  all  the  sooner 
to  the  bottom,  with  a crash  and  a collision.  Let  us  descend 
the  hill,  as  we  must,  using  the  brake.  The  steeper  the 
descent,  and  the  heavier  the  weight  we  carry,  screw  it  all 
the  more  tightly,  and  then  we  shall  come  gently  down, — 
safely  shunted  at  last  into  the  goods  station.  Yes;  man  is 
like  machinery  in  some  respects.  He  is  like  a steam-engine. 
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That  requires  to  be  put  aside  for  a time,  to  have  its  brasses 
burnished  and  cleaned,  oil  applied  to  the  wheels,  cokeing. 
and  watering  looked  to.  So  with  the  man  ; his  brasses  want 
burnishing,  his  wheels  need  oiling,  he  must  be  coked  and 
watered  too  ; but  there  is  this  difference : you  can  get  up 
the  steam  of  a steam-engine  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  and  set  it  safely  on  the  rails  again ; but 
you  cannot  get  up  man’s  working  steam  under  twelve  hours 
at  the  soonest.  A man  is  like  a clock : he  has  got  an  eight- 
day  movement.  But  while  you  may  wind  up  a clock  in  a 
very  few  seconds,  you  cannot  wind  up  a man,  to  keep  time, 
under  twenty-four  hours.  He  takes  the  whole  Sabbath-day 
to  it.  A man  is  like  a razor.  A razor  gets  blunted  in 
using.  You  sharpen  it,  not  by  putting  it  on  the  hone 
every  time— -else  you  speedily  reduce  it  to  a mere  back,  and 
have  to  cast  it  away  as  useless.  Ho ; you  give  it  rest ; you 
have  relays,  and  use  another;  and  then  an  invisible  rust 
forms  upon  the  edge,  and,  after  a few  turns  on  the  strap,  it 
is  keen  again  when  you  want  it.  So  the  sharpest  blade 
among  you  will  get  blunt  in  the  using ; and  how  are  you  to 
sharpen  blunted  man?  Not  upon  the  hone  every  time; 
else  he  too  will  be  reduced  to  a back,  and  nothing  more — a 
wasted,  useless  thing.  Let  him  lie  by;  give  him  a little 
repose ; and  then,  not  by  rust,  but  by  rest,  the  edge  will  come 
again.  Man  is  like  a coat.  Your  coat  becomes  somewhat 
threadbare  in  using.  How  do  you  mend  that  ? Not  by  a 
brush,  but  you  fold  it  up,  and  lay  it  by  ; and,  when  after  a 
time  you  take  it  out,  you  are  marvellously  astonished : its 
pile  seems  to  have  grown  anew ; and  you  are  apt  to  ex- 
claim, like  my  countryman,  Dominie  Samson,  “ Prodigious ! 
verily  the  air  of  Kippletringan  is  favourable  unto  wearing 
apparel.”  So  with  man.  AVhen  he  is  threadbare,  don’t 
brush  him,  but  let  him  lie  by  ; and  his  pile  will  grow.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  if  by  hard  brushing  or  rubbing  you  once 
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make  a hole  in  poor  threadbare  humanity,  it  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  patch  it  up  again. 

That  reminds  me  that  man  is  not  like  a machine  in  some 
respects.  Man  has  within  himself  the  power  of  self-regula- 
tion and  repair,  placed  there  by  the  Hand  that  made  him  ; 
an  instinct  innate  to  the  wondrous  mechanism.  It  would 
be  a rare  watch  that  always  wound  itself  up  at  the  proper 
time,  oiled  its  wheels,  and  put  them  right  when  wrong,  and 
regulated  its  going,  on  being  merely  hung  upon  the  peg. 
And  yet  that  is  all  that  wearied  man  requires.  Hang  him 
on  the  peg ; give  him  rest.  He  has  the  power,  and  can 
then  exert  it  (on  his  physical  nature),  of  self-regulation 
and  repair. 

Man  is  unlike  a machine  in  another  respect.  Look  at 
that  steam-engine ; its  daily  toil  is  over ; it  is  snorting  and 
throwing  off  its  spare  steam ; there  is  no  value  in  that 
vapour.  But  there  is  man,  with  breath  in  his  nostrils,  and 
that  breath  the  emblem  of  his  better,  his  immortal  part. 
That  portion  of  his  humanity  must  be  specially  attended  to ; 
and  there  must  be  time  given  for  that  great  end.  Man  is  not 
a mere  machine  ; and  it  is  high  time  that  this  fact  were  more 
acknowledged  and  more  acted  on  in  the  labour-market. 

Now,  then,  let  me  apply  these  general  principles  to  the 
working  man.  For  that  purpose  I shall  take  the  liberty  of 
practising  a very  slight  dissection — taking  the  man  to  pieces 
and  putting  him  together  again.  First,  I -will  take  the 
muscles — that  ordinary  instrument  of  labour.  How  shall 
we  use  these  periods  and  these  kinds  of  rest  in  reference 
:o  the  wearied  muscles  ? That  depends  upon  circumstances. 
Sometimes  the  working  man  will  rest  all  his  voluntary 
muscles,  even  in  the  evening , before  he  goes  to  bed.  You 
see  a man  at  the  treadmill : let  his  work  be  over,  with  everv 
muscle  jarred  and  jaded  ; he  will  gladly  rest  them  all  when 
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the  time  of  ceasingto  labour  comes.  Well, there  are  someof  us 
who  are  labouring  just  as  hard  as  if  we  were  at  the  treadmill  ; 
and  we,  at  closing  time,  will  rest  all  our  muscles  too. 

But  perhaps,  more  frequently,  we  will  seek  to  refresh 
ourselves  not  by  absolute  repose,  but  by  alternate  action. 
There  is  the  blacksmith,  wielding  his  heavy  hammer  all  day 
long ; how  would  he  look  if  you  asked  him,  when  his  labour 
is  over,  to  amuse  himself  with  the  heavy  dumb-bells  ? Yet 
he  may  greatly  enjoy  a walk,  a run,  or  a game  at  leap-frog. 
There  is  the  postman  trudging  through  your  city  all  the 
weary  day,  and,  as  somebody  has  said,  the  flags  of  the  street 
are  often  flags  of  distress  to  him,  poor  fellow ; how  would 
he  look  if,  after  his  day’s  work  is  over,  you  asked  him  to  take 
a walk  P There  is  the  tailor,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  a 
hard  board,  like  a Turk,  all  day — stitch,  stitch ! How 
would  he  look,  when  his  day’s  work  is  over,  if  you  asked  him 
to  sit  down  and  rest  himself  ? Eather  he  would  get  up 
with  a bound,  and  have  a wrestle  or  a run  with  you.  In 
young  men  such  refreshment  by  alternate  muscular  action 
is  specially  useful;  the  frame  being  thus  kept  in  a state 
of  equipoise,  and  deviations  from  the  symmetrical  avoided. 

There  are  some,  on  the  other  hand,  who  will  exercise  all 
their  voluntary  muscles  at  the  end  of  their  day’s  ordinary 
labour.  Lodk  at  the  poor  clerk,  perched  up  on  the  top  of  a 
stool  all  day,  writing ; exercising  only  the  muscles  of  the 
ball  of  his  thumb,  and  perhaps  those  of  his  tongue.  See  what 
instinct  teaches  him  after  his  day’s  work  is  done.  He  comes 
down  stairs  with  a bound,  and  is  out  into  the  street 
with  a run  and  a leap,  buttoning  his  coat,  looking  as  if  he 
were  going  to  clear  the  lamp-post,  or  pommelling  some  ima- 
ginary foe  with  both  his  arms.  Not  that  he  has  got  a 
quarrel  with  anybody ; far  from  it ; he  is  on  the  best  possible 
terms  with  himself  and  every  one  else.  He  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a cow  that  has  been  stall-fed  for  a season,  getting 
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out  on  some  spring  morning.  There  she  is,  with  her  heels 
in  the  air,  twirling  her  tail,  tossing  her  head  and  horns, 
and  bellowing  for  very  gladness  of  heart.  A propos  to 
that,  I see  some  people  in  this  city  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
a very  wise  precautionary  measure  that  working  men  should 
ba\e  that  kind  of  “ strike  ” taken  out  of  them  in  the  even- 
ing before  they  go  home.  I have  seen  it  proposed  as  a 
remedy  for  the  beating  of  wives.  Man  has  a certain  amount 
of  strike  in  him,  it  is  supposed,  and  it  must  be  taken  out 
in  some  way ; else  if  he  take  it  home,  unmodified  and  un- 
appeased, accidents  may  happen.  I think  I can  see  two 
better  ways  of  this.  I believe  that  this  kind  of  “strike” 
does  not  get  into  the  man  in  the  workshop,  but  in  another 
shop  the  gin-shop.  There  was  a parliamentary  inquiry 
about  that  some  time  ago ; and  you  will  find  it  stated  in  the 
blue  books  on  the  best  authority,  (in  such  a matter,)  that 
A the  publicans  themselves,  that  there  is  no  instance  on 
record  of  a man  (of  any  of  their  men,  at  least)  beating  his 
vife  before  ten  o’clock  at  night.  Their  phrase  is,  that  a 
nan  is  but  mellow  by  that  time.  It  is  only  after  the 
ruit  remains  too  long  upon  the  upas-tree  that  it  becomes 
l0ur  and  dangerous.  Well,  we  have  a bill  in  Scotland  that 
huts  these  shops  at  eleven  every  night ; get  you  a like  bill 
or  England ; and  I advise  the  wives  to  move  for  an  hour 
ooner  in  the  closing,  that  the  shops  may  be  shut  while  the 
aan  is  yet  “mellow,”  and  likely  to  do  harm  to  no  one  save 
iimself.  But  there  is  a better  way  yet.  Don’t  bring 
aerely  the  terror  of  man’s  law  upon  the  man  ; get  him  to 
aar  and  to  love  the  law  of  God,  comprehended  in  the  short 
entence,  “ Honour  to  God,  and  love  to  fellow-man,”— and 
hen  the  strong  arm  that  else  might  have  struck  her  down 
ill  be  used  only  to  caress  and  to  defend  the  wife  he  loves. 
Well,  in  the  evening,  after  our  work  is  done,  we  some- 
■mes  rest  all  our  voluntary  muscles,  we  sometimes  refresh 
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ourselves  by  an  alternate  action  of  them,  and  sometimes  w 
refreshingly  use  them  all.  What  do  we  make  of  thes 
agents  of  work  at  night  ? Sleep,  nothing  but  sleep — sounc 
snoring  sleep. 

What  of  the  Sabbath,  the  other  period  of  rest  ? “ Thoi 

shalt  not  do  any  work.”  No  muscular  labour,  imposed  o 
voluntary,  on  that  day.  Why  ? People  are  apt  to  think  i 
is  mei’ely  an  authoritative  command.  No ; it  is  given  ii 
mercy  as  well  as  in  might ; for  the  weal  of  man  as  well  a 
for  the  honour  of  God.  My  child  is  wandering  in  the  mea 
dow;  his  eye  is  attracted  by  a glistening  luscious  berry 
and  he  stretches  out  his  hand  to  pluck  it.  I say,  “ No ; thoi 
shalt  not  eat  of  that ! ” Why  ? Not  merely  to  exercise  mj 
parental  authority,  but  because  I love  the  boy.  It  is  th< 
deadly  nightshade  that  has  caught  his  eye.  And  so  here 
“ Thou  shalt  not  labour.”  Why  ? Not  merely  in  might,  bui 
in  mercy  spoken.  “ Thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof,  for  in  the 
day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.”  Well  then 
as  we  are  not  to  labour,  shall  we  sleep  ? Shall  we  rest  these 
muscles  in  sleep  ? No ; night  is  the  time  for  sleep,  and  the 
Sabbath  is  not  the  night  of  the  week ; it  is  its  bright  anc 
beauteous  morning.  The  Son  of  God  rose  right  early  upor 
that  day,  after  a dark  and  dreary  night  in  the  tomb,  aftei 
the  hard  toil  of  redemption  complete — all  for  you.  The 
labour  of  a working  man  brings  sweat  to  his  face ; the 
labour  of  Christ  was  an  agony,  and  his  sweat  great  drops  o: 
blood — all  for  you.  Up ! sluggard  man,  and  praise  him 
Up  ! and  serve  him,  that  ye  may  be  like  him  now,  and  may  he 
made  meet  for  entering  with  him  hereafter  into  that  glorious 
and  eternal  Sabbath  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

So  much  for  the  muscles  ; let  me  now  say  a word  or  two  in 
regard  to  the  skin.  You  know  the  wondrous  structure  of  the 
skin — among  other  things,  its  immense  machinery  of  tubes 
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The  number  of  these  tubes  is  almost  inconceivable.  Seventy- 
three  and  a-half  feet  of  them  in  every  square  inch  ; twenty- 
eight  miles  of  tubage  in  the  adult  body  ; and  their  orifices 
represented  by  seven  millions  of  pores;  constantly  doing 
the  work  of  carrying  off  effete  matter.  There ’s  a sewerage 
for  you  ! And  don’t  yon  see  the  danger  of  a check  to  its 
working  ? Let  that  be  obstructed,  and  what  a strain  there 
must  be  upon  the  internal  organs  ! And  let  me  tell  you 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  diseases  of  the  body  are 
results  of  the  obstruction  of  these  seven  millions  of  pores. 
"Well,  w hat  is  the  deduction  ? The  working  man  must 
have  time  to  be  his  own  sanitary  commissioner.  Let 
me  lay  down  here  a principle  applicable  to  all.  To  keep 
these  pores  open,  clean,  cold  water  ought  to  come  in  contact 
with  every  one  of  them,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  once  every  day.  “ Oh ! ” you  say,  “ that  is 
all  very  well  for  gentlefolks  who  have  their  large  baths  that 
they  may  tumble  about  in  like  porpoises  ; but  how  can  the 
working  man  manage?”  Quite  well.  Where  there  is  a 
wiU,  there  is  a way.  He  can  always  have  a basin— or  a 
saucer ; and  a sponge,  or  something  like  a sponge ; and  the 
rougher  the  towel,  the  better  afterwards.  I always  think 
the  canary  teaches  two  good  lessons  to  the  working  man,  if 
only  he  would  be  taught  them.  First,  the  bird  whistles 
in  his  captivity,  preaching  contentment.  The  man  looks  up 
and  whistles  too ; and  that  is  one  of  the  ways  of  lightening 
labour.  Somebody  has  said  most  truly,  that  the  cobbler  who 
smooths  his  wax-ends  with  a song  does  twice  as  much  work 
as  the  crusty  old  fellow,  that  has  no  music  either  in  or  over 
his  soul.  But  the  canary  teaches  yet  another  lesson.  What 
is  the  most  precious  gift  you  can  make  over  to  it?  A 
saucer  with  some  clean  water.  In  it  hops  with  a chirp ; 
and,  spluttering  with  its  wings,  how  it  enjoys  its  bath  ! Well, 
we  can  always  have  a saucerful  of  cold  water  too,  with  a 
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sponge,  or  something  like  a sponge  ; and  the  man,  if  he 
will,  can  then  make  a splutter  of  it,  like  the  canary. 

There  is  another  point.  Sea-bathing  is  admirable — an 
excellent  tonic,  independently  of  its  bearing  on  the  seven 
millions  of  pores.  That  kind  of  bathing  requires  the  summer 
season,  and  a half-holiday ; it  is  good  in  its  season,  but 
never  let  it  supersede  the  other.  We  are  all  apt  to  be  too 
easily  satisfied  with  our  own  proficiency  in  the  art  and  act 
of  washing.  In  the  days  of  horsewhipping  it  was  cus- 
mary,  I believe,  when  you  wanted  to  horsewhip  a man,  not 
to  arm  yourself  with  a huge  thong  and  belabour  him,  but  to 
take  the  tiniest  little  riding-whip  you  could  get,  shake  it 
delicately  over  his  shoulders,  and  say,  “ Consider  yourself 
horsewhipped,  sir.”  Even  so  many  a man,  in  the  present 
day,  shakes  a little  water  over  himself,  and,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  says,  “ Consider  yourself  washed,  sir.”  Now 
that  won’t  do.  Nothing  can  ever  safely  supersede  the 
daily  and  complete  ablution. 

But  there  is  still  another  duty  to  be  performed  towards 
our  cutaneous  tubage.  What  do  the  authorities  in  this 
great  city  do  every  now  and  then  with  their  sewers  ? 
Don’t  they  flush  them  ? Is  not  a flood  of  water  sent  to 
clear  away  accumulations  and  obstructions  ? So  it  should 
be  with  the  tubage  of  the  skin  of  the  working-man.  Many 
do  not  require  it ; they,  poor  fellows,  are  “ flushed  ” all  day 
long;  like  the  furnace-man  or  glass-blower — obliged  to 
drink  bucketfuls  of  water  daily  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
But  take  once  more  the  clerk  perched  upon  his  stool.  To 
use  a sporting  phrase,  a day’s  work  never  “ turns  a hair 
on  him.”  His  business  over,  however,  instinct  tells  him  to 
be  in  the  open  air,  running  and  racing,  quoiting  or  cricket- 
ing, digging  or  delving,  till  he  bursts  out  into  profuse  per- 
spiration ; and  so  he  “ flushes  the  sewers.”  Let  those  who  in 
like  manner  need  it,  do  this  once  or  twice  a week  at  least. 
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Depend  upon  it,  there  is  a great  advantage  to  be  obtained 
in  this  way.  Economy.  That  cold  bath,  that  simple,  splut- 
tering cold  bath  of  a morning,  is  equal  to  a coat.  Tour 
bath  over,  you  go  out  to  meet  a cold  east  wind,  and  you 
face  it  like  a man.  Some  other  day,  you  have  forgotten  or 
neglected  your  bath;  you  button  your  coat,  and  creeping 
along  like  a guilty  thing,  you  dodge  the  wind  from  post  to 
pillar ; and  after  all  you  are  beaten  and  taken  captive. 
Case-hardened  by  your  ablutions,  besides  not  feeling  cold, 
you  don’t  take  cold.  The  bath  saves  drugs.  It  also  saves 
doctors.  Man  is  very  like  a horse  in  many  things.  If  you 
want  to  get  a horse  into  good  health  and  good  condition 
(and  some  people  pay  more  attention  to  their  horses  than  to 
their  men),  what  do  you  chiefly  attend  to  ? His  feeding  ? 
Tes.  And  exercise  ? Yes — short  stages  and  regular  rests. 
And  his  skin  ? Why,  there  is  the  groom  hissing  and  rubbing 
at  it  for  hours  in  a da}r,  till  it  is  clean  and  polished  like  a 
mirror.  I do  not  say  we  are  all  to  be  begroomed  after 
this  fashion ; but  let  every  man  be  his  own  groom,  and  after 
his  morning  bath  let  him,  with  the  roughest  possible  towel, 
rub  and  hiss,  if  he  will,  till  he  becomes  as  hot  as  a coal, 
and  as  red  as  a lobster — “ hissing  hot,”  like  Ealstaff  when 
he  was  tumbled  into  the  “ muddy  ditch,  close  by  the  Thames’ 
side.”  Moreover,  morals  will  be  mended  too.  Somebody 
has  said,  “ Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.”  That  is  a 
very  difficult  text  to  expound,  in  one  sense,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  different  readings  of  it ; but  I am  sure  of  this, 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  cold  water  a man 
puts  upon  the  outside  of  his  body,  the  less  likelihood  is 
there  of  his  putting  much  gin  in  the  inside.  And  besides 
all  this,  the  mind  derives  a passing  benefit. 

“ From  the  body’s  purity,  the  mind 
Keceives  a secret  sympathetic  aid.” 
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Now,  time  must  be  given  for  such  duties  ; and  that  com- 
prises the  early-closing  movement. 

The  next  part  of  man  we  shall  consider  is  his  lungs — 
the  bellows.  This  is  a very  important  organ  to  the  working 
man,  but  I have  not  time  now  to  dwell  upon  its  functions. 
Fifty- seven  hogsheads  of  air  are  said  to  rush  through  a 
man’s  lungs  every  day  ; and  twenty-four  hogshead's  of  blood 
meet  it  there.  I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  all  that 
blood  in  the  lungs  at  any  one  time, but  they  circulate  it  at  that 
rate.  Is  it  not  strange  that  we  take  so  little  trouble  to  get 
the  right  air  for  them  P If  you  keep  a poor  mouse  without 
food,  it  will  live  many  days ; but  if  you  keep  it  without  air, 
it  will  die  soon.  Man  does  not  think  of  that.  But  let  us 
think  of  it.  How  do  we  apply  these  facts  ? We  must  have 
air — good  air,  and  enough  of  it.  The  harder  the  work,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  good  air.  Have,  then,  your  shops 
and  places  of  business  better  ventilated.  Get  out  of  the 
shop,  too,  as  soon  as  you  can,  with  propriety.  What  have 
you  been  breathing  there  ? Gas, — air  which  you  get  at 
second  and  third-hand,  having  been  breathed  already  by 
yourself  or  neighbours — dirt  and  dust,  too — and  volatilized 
particles  of  what  you  work  in.  Pandora’s  box  would  have 
been  an  uncomfortable  dwelling  for  any  one — cooped  up 
with  all  the  diseases  under  the  sun.  Methinks  an  apothe- 
cary’s shop  is  not  much  better';  boxed  up,  not  with  all  the 
diseases,  it  is  true,  but  with  all  the  means  of  cure,  to  which 
man  is  liable — aloes  and  assafoetida,  gamboge  and  camphor, 
and  all  the  vast  accumulation  of  the  Materia  Medica — What 
an  atmosphere ! Let  the  man  out ! Where  ? Into  the 
street — into  his  home  ; and  better  still,  into  “ the  lungs  of 
the  town,” — these  glorious  parks  of  yours.  Have  a jealous 
care  of  these  ! Permit  no  deposits — no  stone  and  lime 
to  accumulate  within  them  ! What  so  fatal  to  our  lungs  as 
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deposits  ? There  begins  consumption.  Beware  ot  the 
deposits ! and,  worst  of  all  obstructions — a lawless  multi- 
tude on  the  Sabbath-day;  Imagine  a moral  signboard  up, 
“ No  rubbish  shot  here.”  Expectorate  these  obstructions. 
Out  with  them,  working  men!  Have  them  not  in  your 
city  lungs;  otherwise  the  fell  and  fatal  disorder,  ere  you 
are  aware,  may  have  seized  your  vitals. 

Out  of  the  smoke  into  the  free  air  beyond  ! Smoke  is  of 
no  use  to  the  animal  fibre  till  after  it  is  dead  ; smoking  will 
cure  it  then,  not  before.  And  let  us  beware,  whilst  we  run 
away  from  the  smoke,  that  we  do  not  run  into  the  gin — 
“ out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.”  That  is  another  thing 
that  is  not  necessary  to  the  conservation  of  human  fibre  till 
after  it  is  dead.  There  is  the  “jolly  old  admiral”  going  on 
his  lengthened  cruise.  So  long  as  he  keeps  his  health,  he 
need  not  taste  the  grog,  unless  he  please ; but  as  soon  as 
his  breath  leaves  him,  in  he  must  go  into  the  rum-cask,  and 
be  brought  home  “ in  good  spirits.”  There  is  a poor  worm ; 
you  wish  to  preserve  it ; put  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  place 
it  then  on  the  shelf  of  the  museum.  Ah ! but  there  is  from 
undue  labour  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  (and  in  the 
lower  ranks  also,  from  want  of  attention  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness,) a diseased  state  and  feeling  engendered  in  the  frame 
that  seems  to  demand,  and  is  refreshed  by,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. It  comes  upon  us  in  all  classes  and  degrees  of  life. 
The  overworked  statesman,  lawyer,  clergyman,  teacher,  mer- 
chant, doctor,  all  suffer.  After  a certain  time,  in  the  work- 
ing day,  the  man  is  exhausted ; he  cannot  rest,  he  cannot 
eat ; he  must  have  his  little  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  or 
his  glass  of  wine ; and  that  stimulus  requires  to  be  increased 
in  its  dose  from  time  to  time.  He  feels  the  better  for  it ; 
there  is  a physical  craving  for  it ; and  by  its  use  the  system 
seems  satisfied — for  the  time.  What  is  the  cure  for  this 
abnormal  state  ? Not  to  dally  with  and  attempt  palliating  the 
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result,  but  to  seek  to  drive  away  tbe  cause.  Less  work,  less 
in  the  cabinet,  less  in  tbe  study,  less  in  the  doctor’s  carriage, 
less  in  the  merchant’s  counting-house  or  ware-room.  Away 
to  the  open-air ! Have  your  half-holiday  and  early  closing 
movement ; then  the  cause,  if  not  removed,  at  least  is  less- 
ened, and  the  morbid  condition  and  craving  will  proportion- 
ately disappear.  It  is  the  same — or  worse,  rather — with 
the  poor  labouring  man.  When  he  comes  out  of  the  work- 
shop, especially  on  Saturday  night,  with  his  wages  in  his 
pocket — exhausted  by  toil,  and  half-asphyxiated  by  foul 
air — he  feels  the  craving  strong;  and  instantly  rushes, 
driven  by  an  instinct,  to  what  he  knows  will  temporarily 
refresh  him.  Night  by  night,  week  by  week,  it  is  thus: 
the  relief  is  bought  and  dearly  paid  for ; the  habit  is  con- 
tracted ; the  dose  must  from  time  to  time  increase ; he  is  in 
the  toils  of  the  publican,  and  at  length  becomes  his  slave — 
a confirmed  drunkard.  We  wish  to  put  a stop  to  drink- 
ing, excessive  drinking,  intemperance,  in  this  our  land ; and 
well  we  may,  for  it  is  a sore  evil.  Let  us  take  the  sensible 
means,  by  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  thirst.  There  was  an 
old  drunken  man  in  Scotland,  who,  in  bis  sober  moments, 
would  often  bitterly  bewail  his  fate,  and  say,  “ It  is  very 
hard  that  while  everybody  is  speaking  of  my  drinking,  nobody 
thinks  of  my  drouth Let  us  speak  of  our  intemperance 
as  a nation — and,  as  we  confess,  bewail  it ; but  let  us  be- 
think ourselves  also  of  the  thirst.  To  stop  drinking,  cure 
the  thirst.  And  the  lightening  of  labour  is  a most  import- 
ant mean  to  that  end. 

Depend  upon  it,  the  worst  use  a man  can  put  his  half- 
holiday  to,  or  his  evening,  is  the  practice  of  intemperance. 
Look  at  the  drunkard  after  his  half-holiday ; follow  him ; 
and,  if  you  are  a ready  arithmetician,  take  paper  and  pencil 
in  hand,  that  we  may  have  a debtor  and  creditor  side  of  the 
page.  Where  is  his  hat  ? Crushed  like  a mummy,  or  left 
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in  the  last  hedge  he  struggled  through.  "Where  are  his 
boots  or  shoes  ? One  left  in  the  mud,  and  the  other  down 
at  heel.  What  of  his  coat  ? Torn  to  the  neck.  And  so 
with  the  rest  of  his  wardrobe.  Add  these  items  up. 
What  of  his  character  ? Cracked ; and  it  will  cost  time 
and  money  to  mend  it.  What  of  his  credit  ? A flaw  in 
that,  and  time  and  money  must  mend  it,  if  at  all.  What  of 
his  poor  body  ? Poisoned  now— damaged  and  diseased  to- 
morrow ; and  time  and  money  may  he  needed  to  mend  that. 
Add  up  these  items  too.  What  of  his  soul  ? Perilled — 
it  may  he  lost.  Count  that  up, — if  you  can.  And  what 
on  the  other  side  ? A short  period  of  pleasure — no,  deli- 
rium— followed  by  remorse  and  gastric  fever.  Is  that  a fit 
bargain  for  a working-man  to  make  ? Rather  than  he  should 
so  misspend  his  half-holiday,  he  had  better  abstain  from  it 
altogether.  Let  him  stay  at  home  and  sleep,  like  a mere 
animal,  rather  than  wallow  in  the  filthy  slough  of  drunken- 
ness, like  a lower  animal  still.  Or,  rather,  let  him  abstain 
from  that  kind  of  misnamed  “ refreshment,”  which  proves 
so  dangerous  in  the  using — and  still  have  his  half-holiday. 
I remember  a quaint  turn  of  verse  that  I have  somewhere 
seen ; and  there  is  reason  as  well  as  rhyme  in  its  jingle. 
It  tells  in  its  own  way  what  I have  been  endeavouring  to 
expound ; and  runs  on  somewhat  as  follows — 

“ Work  both  fast  and  fair, 

Yet  rest  when  you  are  weary; 

Breathe  the  purest  air, 

Neither  smoked  nor  beery. 

Publicans  may  go — 

To  the  Bay  of  Biscay: 

Flatly  tell  them  no 
Brandy,  ale,  or  whiskey. 

Let  alone  their  gin, 

Yet  keep  your  spirit  cheerful; 

Of  nothing  but  of  siu 
Let  your  heart  be  fearful. 
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Eat  the  plainest  food, 

Drink  the  pure  cold  water; 

Then  you  will  do  good, — 

Or,  at  least,  you  ought  to  (r).” 

This  puts  me  in  mind  that  there  is  a class  of  the  commu- 
nity on  whose  behalf  I am  exceedingly  anxious  to  apply  the 
early-closing  movement — tlje  publicans.  I think  they  are 
greatly  entitled  to  that  benefit.-  "We  have  thankfully  expe- 
rienced the  advantage,  in  Scotland,  of  shutting  the  public- 
houses  at  eleven ; we  have  concluded,  to-night,  that  it  will 
be  better  for  the  female  part  of  society,  at  all  events,  to 
shut  them  here  an  hour  sooner — at  ten ; and,  had  I my  own 
way,  I would  take  an  earlier  hour  still,  and  shut  them  at 
eight.  I would  have  the  curfew  again  rung  out.  Let 
England  send  forth  her  merriest  peal  at  eight  o’clock  to 
put  out  the  fire ; the  most  dangerous  of  all  fires — seeing  it 
consumes  not  our  property  alone,  but  our  bodies,  ay,  and  our 
very  souls.  Yes;  and  I would  have  a like  merry  peal  of 
England’s  bells  on  Saturday  afternoon,  proclaiming  that 
England’s  labour  is  over  for  the  week.  Then  I should  like 
to  see  the  publican  smoothing  down  his  brawny  arms — fit 
for  an  honester  trade  ; laying  aside  his  white  apron — unfit 
emblem  of  his  present  calling — and  putting  up  his  shutters. 
Then  we  should  all  have  a rare  halt-holiday.  Besides,  I 
would  plead  on  his  account,  too,  for  the  Sabbath  rest. 
"We  have  a bill  in  Scotland  that  shuts  the  public-houses  at 
eleven  o’clock  every  night  in  the  week,  and  all  day  on  the 
Sabbath.  W e rejoice  in  it.  We  have  felt  its  benefit  and  bless- 
ing. Gret  one  for  England.  No  half-and-half  measures ; they 
are  dangerous.  Grive  the  publicans  the  rest  of  the  entire  Sab- 
bath. Never  mind  the  taunt,  “ What  ! will  you  make  a man 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament  ?”  No  ; but  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment we  will  prevent  one  portion  of  the  community  from  sys- 
tematically manufacturing  drunkards  on  that  day;  ay,  and 
manufacturing  paupers  too.  I have  said  in  Scotland,  and  I 
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repeat  it  here,  that  it  is  a shame  the  pauper-mill  should  be 
going  on  the  Sabbath,  while  the  other  mills — such  as  com 
and  paper  mills — are  stopped.  There  is  a striking  relation, 
by  the  bye,  between  the  pauper  and  the  paper  mill : they 
both  deal  in  rags.  There  is  this  difference,  however — the 
paper-mill  puts  in  the  rags  at  the  right  end,  and  there 
comes  out  the  wholesome  product,  paper ; while  the  pub- 
lican entices  into  the  open  door  of  his  pauper-mill  the 
sound  broad-cloth  of  humanity,  and  after  that  has  gone 
through  the  cruel  teeth  of  his  accursed  rollers,  it  comes  out 
torn  and  tattered,  in  rags  and  wretchedness.  England 
wants  not  that  manufacture  any  day  of  the  week,  least  of 
all  on  the  best  day  of  the  seven.  That  day  which  God  has 
specially  designed  for  raising  fallen  man  to  the  image  from 
which  he  fell,  for  fitting  him  to  hold  communion  with  Himself 
here,  and  even  to  enjoy  His  companionship  hereafter — is  that 
to  he  used  by  man  for  crushing  his  fellow-man  down  in  the 
dirt  and  dust — for  his  own  selfish  and  miserable  ends  degrad- 
ing him  to  a lower  level  than  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish  ? 

Now  for  the  brain.  How  do  you  rest  that  ? By  absolute 
repose  ? No.  The  wearied  brain  would  sleep,  but  the 
sleepless  mind  will  not  let  it.  “ I sleep,  but  my  heart 
waketh.”  A harp  is  stirred  to  give  forth  mighty  strains  by 
the  hand  of  a strong  and  skilful  player ; and  that  same 
harp,  left  in  the  deserted  hall,  is  moved,  too,  by  the  night- 
wind  to  soft  and  gentle  sounds  of  sweetest  harmony.  Even 
so  it  is  with  this  many-stringed  instrument  of  thought. 
The  strong  will  of  man  is  sleeping  and  silent ; but  the  soul 
is  waking  up,  ever  and  anon,  its  else  idle  chords,  in  strange 
and  fitful  ways — not  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  Sleep 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute  repose  of  the  brain.  And 
let  it  have  eight  hours  of  that,  or  at  least  the  offer  of  them. 
The  main  refreshment  of  the  brain,  however,  is  not  by  abso- 
lute repose,  but  by  alternate  action;  by  shifting  its  work, 
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“ from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.”  As  I have  already 
said,  a man,  tired  of  standing  on  one  leg,  by  instinct  shifts 
to  the  other.  The  brain,  tired  of  thinking  on  one  leg,  thinks, 
and  rests  itself  by  thinking,  on  the  other. 

But  working  men  must  have  time  to  think.  People  say, 
“ "What  business  have  they  with  thought,  other  than  of  their 
work  ? Or  if  they  want  to  think  otherwise,  let  them  do  it  as 
they  are  working.  The  tailor,  for  example,  has  a quiet  voca- 
tion, and  he  may  think  as  he  pleases.”  Let  him  try.  Let  him 
work  out  a problem  in  Euclid,  or  a social  problem — -much 
more  difficult — (and  tailors  are  great  politicians)  ; ten  to  one 
his  stitches  all  go  wrong ; he  sews  on  the  buttons  on  the 
wrong  place,  and  in  the  wrong  way,  and  spoils  the  cloth  be 
else  would  have  fashioned  into  a goodly  garment.  A gen- 
tleman was  on  one  occasion  travelling  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  and  a lady,  who  had  just  stepped  into  the  same 
carriage  with  himself,  began  to  mumble  in  an  extraordinary 
way ; listening,  he  made  out  the  words,  “ Big  box,  little 
box,  band-box,  bundle ; big  box,  little  box,  band-box, 
bundle.”  This  was  repeated  rapidly  and  continuously. 
He  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  and  he  thought  she 
must  be  mad.  However,  he  ventured,  when  once  she 
paused  to  take  breath,  to  ask  her  the  meaning  of  these 
vain  repetitions.  She  said,  “ My  mistress  is  a very  par- 
ticular lady;  the  last  time  we  went  down  to  Scotland  we 
lost  half  the  luggage.  I have  the  sole  charge  of  it  this 
trip  ; we  have  put  it  into  small  compass,  and  I am  respon- 
sible, so  I must  be  sure  to  take  care  of  it.  B:g  box,  little 
box,  band-box,  bundle and  ofF  she  went  again,  at  score. 
The  gentleman,  considerately,  took  out  a pencil,  wrote 
down  in  good  legible  letters,  “ Big  box,  little  box,  band-box, 
bundle,”  and  presented  the  paper  to  his  fellow-traveller. 
She  was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  then  stopped  her 
muttering.  But  suppose  that  he  had  not  done  this  kind 
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act  towards  her,  and,  so  long  as  exhausted  nature  would 
bear  her  up,  she  had  gone  on,  during  the  whole  journey, 
“ Big  box,  little  box,  band-box,  bundle,” — how  much  valuable 
thought  would  she  have  accumulated  at  the  end  ? Not  one 
farthing’s  worth ; not  the  value  of  a straw.  And  there  is 
many  a young  man  in  this  city  who  is  occupied  all  day  long 
much  in  that  way — the  draper’s  assistant,  for  example. 
“ Five  shillings,  ma’am  ; no,  ma’am,  two-and-six.  War- 
ranted to  wash,  ma’am.  Beautiful  colour,  ma’am.  Yes, 
ma’am.  Not  at  all,  ma’am.  If  you  please,  ma’am.  Only 
five-and-four.  Anything  else,  ma’am  ? ” Thus  occupied, 
in  almost  unmeaning  phrase,  all  the  live-long  day,  his  store 
of  thought  in  the  end  is  not  much  weightier  than  that  of 
the  poor  waiting-woman. 

But  some  may  say,  “ Why  give  working  people  special 
time  to  think  ? What  good  use  can  they  make  of  it  ? ” Let 
us  see  what  they  have  done.  Take  general  literature.  Look 
at  Daniel  Defoe,  the  author  of  “Bobinson  Crusoe,”  one  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  prose  fiction  that  ever  lived ; he 
began  life  as  a hosier,  and  was  almost  wholly  self-taught. 
William  Cobbett,  the  great  master  of  racy  Saxon  English, 
was  in  early  life  a farmer’s  boy,  and  afterwards  a common 
soldier.  Izaac  Walton,  the  pleasing  biographer  and  “com- 
plete angler,”  was  a linen-draper.  Then  in  science.  Thomas 
Simpson,  the  distinguished  mathematician,  wrought,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  as  a weaver.  Captain  Cook,  one  of  the 
most  scientific  of  English  sailors,  and  a very  pleasing  writer, 
was  wholly  self-taught.  His  father,  a poor  peasant,  learned 
to  read  when  turned  seventy,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able 
to  peruse  his  son’s  voyages.  Arkwright,  subsequently  Sir 
Eichard,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-spinning  machine,  was  a 
poor  man,  and  commenced  life  as  a barber.  James  Brind- 
ley, the  author  of  canal  navigation  in  England,  the  first  who 
tunnelled  great  hills,  and  brought  ships  across  navigable 
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rivers  on  bridges,  was  a millwright.  Herschell,  subse- 
quently Sir  William,  originally  a musician  in  a Hanoverian 
regiment,  became  a skilful  optician  and  a great  astronomer. 
To  bim  Campbell  refers  in  the  well-known  line — 

“ Gave  to  the  lyre  of  heaven  another  string.” 

Then  for  the  fine  arts.  Chantrey  was  a milk-and-butter  boy, 
and  his  first  modellings  were  in  softer  material  than  marble. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper,  and 
wholly  self-taught.  John  Opie  was  found  by  Dr.  Walcot 
working  in  a saw-pit.  William  Hogarth,  the  greatest 
master  of  character  that  ever  developed  his  ideas  by  means 
of  the  pencil,  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an  engraving 
silversmith,  and  commenced  his  professional  career  by  en- 
graving coats  of  arms  and  shop-bills.  Then  in  poetry. 
Gifford,  the  first  editor  of  the  “ Quarterly,”  began  life  as  a 
poor  sailor-boy,  and  afterwards  served  an  apprenticeship  to 
a shoemaker.  Bloomfield — pardon  me  for  calling  him  the 
English  Burns — wrote  his  best  poem,  “ The  Farmer’s  Boy,” 
whilst  he,  too,  worked  in  a garret  as  a shoemaker.  “ Ben 
Jonson,”  says  Fuller,  in  his  “ English  Worthies,”  “worked 
for  some  time  as  a bricklayer  and  mason.  He  helped  in 
the  building  of  the  new  structure  of  Lincoln ’s-Inn,  when, 
having  a trowel  in  his  hand,  he  had  a book  in  his  pocket.” 
Shakespere,  your  own  Will  Shakespere,  was  a poor  man’s 
son ; his  father  could  not  write  his  name,  and  his  cross  or 
mark  still  exists  in  the  records  of  Stratford-on-Avon  to 
attest  the  fact.  The  poet’s  own  education  seems  to  have 
been  very  limited,  and  tradition  describes  him  as  having 
lived  for  a time  by  very  humble  employments.  Then  turn 
we  to  theology,  the  highest  range  of  all.  The  two  Milners, 
Dr.  Isaac,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  his  brother  Joseph,  author 
of  the  well-known  “ History  of  the  Church,”  began  life  as 
weavers.  Dr.  Prideaux,  author  of  the  “ Connection,”  and 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  got  his  education  by  entering  Oxford 
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as  a kitchen-boy.  John  Banyan,  the  greatest  master  of 
allegory,  and  author  of  the  second-best  book  in  all  the 
world,  was  a self-taught  tinker.  These  be  some  of  Eng- 
land’s working  men  who  have  thought,  and  thought  to  some 
purpose.  These  he  some  of  your  hosiers,  and  linen-drapers, 
and  millwrights,  and  masons,  and  sawyers,  and  shoemakers, 
and  weavers,  and  barbers,  and  tinkers.  Is  England  proud 
of  them  ? Well  she  may.  Does  she  want  more  of  them  ? 
She  needs  them  all.  Then  let  England  give  her  working 
men  time  to  think ; for  the  man’s  sake,  for  the  master’s 
sake,  for  England’s  sake — for  God’s  sake. 

That  brings  me  to  the  last  part  of  man  that  I can  notice 
now — the  soul.  Need  I dwell  upon  its  comparative  trans- 
cending importance?  No;  time  will  not  permit,  and  it 
needs  not.  Methinks  the  lower  animals  themselves  misrht 
teach  this  lesson  to  man.  Book  at  the  bee ; how  busy  in 
her  hour  of  sunshine,  how  earnest  in  laying  up  her  store  for 
the  coming  winter!  And  man,  forsooth,  will  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  this  industrious  worker  in  connexion  with  his 
fellow-man.  “ Oh,  such  a one  has  got  a bee  in  his  bonnet !” 
"Would  that  we  all  carried  a bee  in  our  bonnets — fit  emblem 
of  present  industry,  with  thoughtful  foresight  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  future ! 

What  special  time  is  there  set  apart  for  the  refreshment 
and  the  exercise  of  this  better  and  immortal  part  of  man  ? 
The  Sabbath.  As  the  night  is  to  the  working  day,  as  it 
affects  the  body,  so  is  the  Sabbath  to  the  working  week  as 
it  affects  the  soul ; refreshing  and  recovering  it  from  the 
toil  and  taint  of  the  busy  working  days.  Man  is  horn  for  the 
possession  and  use  of  two  great  rights  ; and  these  are  inti- 
mately related  to  each  other: — The  Bible,  the  Lord’s  Word 
to  man,  his  great  Directory  of  Life ; the  Sabbath,  the 
Lord’s  Day  to  man,  specially  designed  for  the  study  and 
application  of  that  Directory — that  he  may  live.  Woe  to 
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the  master  that  robs  his  servant  of  that  day  ! AVoe  to  the 
man  that  robs  himself!  Woe  to  the  man — be  he  master  or 
servant — who  robs  his  God ! But  then  you  say,  and  most 
truly,  religion  is  not  confined  to  the  Sabbath-day.  No  ; reli- 
gion is  not  like  a man’s  coat.  I have  seen  a working  man, 
and  so  have  you,  put  on  his  best  blue  coat,  go  to  church  in 
it,  and  then  take  it  off,  fold  it  up,  and  sit  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
the  rest  of  the  day,  and  work  in  his  shirt  sleeves  the  rest  of 
the  week.  Religion  is  not  a coat;  it  is  our  body-linen — 
would  that  it  were  fairer  and  purer  ! — worn  next  the  heart, 
Sabbath  and  Saturday,  high-day  and  holyday,  day  and  night 
— “ not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord.”  But  time  must  be  given  for  reading  and  medi- 
tation on  God’s  word,  for  this  daily  attention  to  the  soul, 
this  every-day  religion.  There  is  a day  of  reckoning  at 
hand.  There  is  “ the  Lord’s-day”  now  for  preparation. 
There  is  “ the  day  of  the  Lord  ” coming— the  day  of  reckon- 
ing. We  shall  all  be  there,  master  and  man  alike.  “ Work- 
ing man,  what  of  thy  body  ?”  No  ; “ What  of  thy  soul  ?” 
He  has  not  thought  of  that.  Stricken -with  terror  and 
amazement,  he  looks  round ; for  he  cannot  look  up.  His 
eye  glances  upon  his  master,  and  his  finger  points  him  out 
accusingly.  “ He  so  hurried  and  bustled  me,  that  I had  no 
time  to  think  of  my  poor  soul.”  Yet  the  voice  still  de- 
mands, “ AYhat  of  thy  soul ? ” Ah!  two  must  answer  that 
question  upon  that  day.  Were  it  not  well  that  these  two 
settled  it  between  them  now  ? Yes ; time  must  be  given 
for  reading  and  meditating  on  God’s  word,  for  personal 
and  family  devotion.  The  family  altar — where  is  it  so  much 
needed  as  in  the  cabin  of  the  working  man  ? It  is  a labora- 
tory more  wondrous  than  that  of  the  alchemist.  God 
blessing  the  means,  it  converts  the  dust  of  humanity  into 
bright  and  burnished  gold.  It  raises  the  poor  peasant  to 
the  level  of  the  peerless  prince.  Excelsior  ! Christian 
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young  men,  that  is  your  badge;  no  “strange  device”  to 
you.  “Christ  crucified;  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,  and 
to  the  Jews  a stumbling-block,”— hut  no  “ strange  device  ” 
to  you.  No  ; clasp  it  in  the  morning  of  your  days,  clasp  it 
in  the  noontide,  clasp  it  in  the  evening  ; and  when  your  body 
in  the  night  lies  down  amid  the  snows  and  ice  of  death,  the 
banner  will  be  found  still  with  you,  marking  the  way  your 
soul  has  gone.  Excelsior ! 

And  what  means  so  likely,  with  God’s  blessing,  to  realize 
these  blessed  hopes  as  the  family  altar  ? 

“ Then  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven’s  eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays, 

Hope  springs,  exulting,  on  triumphant  wing, 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days, 

There  ever  bask  in  unereated  rays; 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  hitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator’s  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 

While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere.” 

Early  closing  is  the  key  to  the  family  altar,  and  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday  is  the  key  to  the  Sabbath.  The  Saturday 
afternoon  is  the  time  for  recreation  ; that  is  the  time  for 
steamboat  trips  and  cheap  railway-trains,  and  for  opening 
Crystal  Palaces  and  British  Museums.  That  is  the  time  for 

throwingopen, too, the  public  gardens,  with  their  military  bands. 

Then  and  there  let  bishops  and  baronets  be  seen  walking  arm 
in  arm,  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  people  innocently  enjoying 
themselves.  Ye  who  wish  the  working-man  well,  let  his 
Sabbath  alone.  Let  there  be  a “ Sunday  League.”  I quar- 
rel not  with  the  phrase.  But  let  it  be  to  preserve,  not 
to  destroy,  that  day  of  rest.  The  working-man  has  that 
already.  Let  it  alone.  Put  yourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
half-holiday  movement ; and  then  every  honest  citizen  will 
be  able  to  say,  “ God  bless  and  speed  you !” 

Yes,  the  Saturday  is  the  day  for  preparation.  There  is 
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something  good  in  every  religion,  in  one  sense.  Adopt  it ! 
There  is  the  poor  idolater  in  heathen  lands  ; let  us  imitate 
his  zeal  and  devotion  : he  to  his  unknown  gods,  we  to 
Jehovah.  There  is  the  Mahommedan : let  us  emulate  his 
temperance.  There  is  the  Jew:  I want  to  be  a Jew  upon 
half  the  Saturday.  I do  not  want  to  work,  and  I do  not 
want  my  fellow-man  to  work,  upon  half  of  that  day.  It 
is  a visiting-day  on  the  morrow ; not  gadding  from  door 
to  door,  from  house  to  house,  in  idle  gossip.  No.  If  I am 
to  visit  a mighty  potentate  on  earth  to-morrow,  I will  pre- 
pare myself  to-day.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  that  great 
personage  returning  my  visit,  and  coming  into  my  poor 
home,  I will  prepare  that  home  for  him.  "Well,  Saturday 
evening  has  come.  There  is  visiting  on  the  morrow.  The 
poor  working-man  visits  then  a mightier  Being  than  any 
earthly  potentate — he  visits  God  in  His  own  house,  His  sanc- 
tuary ; and  if  he  do  this  as  he  ought,  he  will  meet  his  God 
there,  he  will  hold  communion  with  Him ; he  will  not  come 
empty  away.  And  the  visiting  is  not  over  then ; it  is 
reciprocated : “ I will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me.”  Working-man,  will  you  lightly  peril  that 
precious  privilege?  No;  the  Sabbath  iar  man’s  day  : “the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man.”  But  it  is  “man’s  day”  only 
when  observed  as  “ the  Lord’s-day.”  The  religious  barrier 
is  the  only  barrier  that  is  damming  up,  and  that  can  success- 
fully stem,  this  great  rising  tide  of  work  and  labour  which 
is  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  people.  Break  down  that 
barrier,  and  labour  will  come  in  like  a flood,  and  engulf 
us  all.  Let  the  Sabbath  cease  to  be  observed  as  “ the 
Lord’s-day,”  and  it  will  become,  not  man’s  day,  but  the  mas- 
ter’s, as  regards  the  poor  body ; and  as  regards  the  interest 
of  the  soul,  it  will  be  the  day  of  that  dread  being  who  is  the 
implacable  and  bitter  foe  of  God  and  man  alike.  The 
working-man  at  the  present  day  is  told  to  take  his  Sabbath. 
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No : he  needs  not  take  what  he  has  already  got.  Ask  for 
your  Sabbath  ? No  ; you  have  it.  Keep  your  Sabbath ! 
It  is  yours  now;  keep  it  in  the  double  sense.  If  the  work- 
ing-man takes  then  his  indulgence,  his  play,  his  recreation, 
as  it  is  gently  called,  depend  upon  it,  as  we  have  said,  it  will 
be  all  work  with  him  soon*  But  perhaps  with  a better 
wage  ? No,  with  the  same  wage,  and  rightly  so  ; for  he 
will  do  both  less  work  and  worse  work  in  the  seven  days 
than  in  the  six,  or  five  and  a-half.  And  what  of  working  the 
seven  continuous  days  without  break  or  compensation  ? No 
cistern  for  the  week.  Ah ! you  have  indeed  hewn  out  for 
yourselves  a “cistern— a broken  cistern  that  can  hold  no 
water.”  But  keep  the  Sabbath  cistern  full;  and  then  it 
will  be  a foretaste  of  that  final  compensation  that  makes 
the  chain  complete.  Compensation  for  the  working-day  ? 
Yes,  night.  Compensation  for  the  working-week  ? Yes, 
the  Sabbath.  Compensation  for  the  working-year  ? Yes,  the 
yearly  vacation — but  all  imperfect.  Compensation  for  the 
lifetime  of  toil  and  heavy  labour?  aye,  that  eternal  “rest,” 
or  Sabbath,  “that  remains  for  the  people  of  God”— com- 
plete and  infinite ! 

Yes.  There  are  three  places  that  men  have  to  do  with 
as  dwellings:  earth  now;  heaven  or  hell,  hereafter.  Is 
there  any  Sabbath  in  hell?  No  ; “there  is  no  rest  for  the 
wicked.”  Is  there  any  Sabbath  in  heaven  ? It  is  all  Sab- 
bath there  ; “ they  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple.” 
What  then  ? will  impious  man  take  the  Sabbath  from  earth, 
and  make  it  as  hell  ? Will  he  not  keep  it  on  earth,  and 
let  it  be  a sweet  remembrance  of  paradise — a still  sweeter 
foretaste  of  the  coming  heaven  ? There  are  men  among  us 
who  would  blot  out  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  not 
knowing,  perhaps,  many  of  them,  that  thereby  they  blot  out 
its  essence,  its  very  being.  There  are  many  enemies  of  the 

* Demonstrated  in  Mr.  Arthur’s  admirable  letter  to  Lord  Stanley. 
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Sabbath  now-a-days.  "We  have  fallen  on  perilous  times. 
There  are  some  undisguised  foes  who  would  overthrow 
it  openly,  as  by  assault ; and  others  who  would  operate, 
more  insidiously,  by  sap  and  mine.  It  grieved  me,  in  read- 
ing this  morning  the  first  number  of  a new  serial,  by,  per- 
haps, the  most  popular  writer  of  the  day,  to  see  that  a blow, 
unintentional  doubtless,  but  still  a heavy  blow,  has  been 
there  aimed  at  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath.  Alas ! it  is  sore 
to  think  of  that  bright  and  brilliant  genius,  so  full  of  gene- 
rous sympathy  with  his  kind,  turned  now — all  unwittingly — 
to  damage  the  working  man — aye,  and  every  man — in  his 
highest  and  holiest  interests ! Yes.  There  are  men  that 
would  thus  blot  out  the  Sabbath.  Blot  out  the  Sabbath 
from  England  ? You  pluck  the  fairest  jewel  from  England’s 
crown ; England  will  be  “ merry  England”  no  more ; the 
nation’s  safety  and  security  will  be  perilled  ; and  “ Ichabod, 
Ichabod,”  may  ere  long  be  written  on  England’s  glory. 
God  avert  it ! Young  men,  your  country  looks  to  you. 
“ Watch  ye ; stand  fast  in  the  faith ; quit  you  as  men  ; be 
strong!  ” Cast  aside,  and  care  not  for  the  sneers  and  the 
scoffs  of  the  scorner ; shut  your  ears  to  the  seductive  whis- 
perings of  the  tempter.  The  cry  is,  “ Who  is  on  the  Lord’s 
side  ? who  ? ” Stand  forth  on  the  side  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord’s-day.  Ep  for  England,  her  Sabbath,  and  her 
God  ! And  as  ye  take  your  place  each  one  in  the  forefront 
of  the  coming  battle,  take  with  you  the  word  of  the  stout- 
hearted reformer,  and  say,  “ Here  I am.  I can  do  no  other- 
wise. God  help  me.” 

Now  I have  considered  the  working  man  in  these  five 
points  of  view.  These  are  the  five  points  of  the  working 
man’s  charter,  and  I am  a red-hot  chartist  in  that  sense — 
but  in  no  other.  These  are  better  than  his  political  birth- 
rights,  real  or  supposed ; and  these  rights,  especially  his 
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Sabbath  rights,  are  bom  with  him.  If  anybody  asks  me  for 

ifCrrTr-*?  ‘h686’10™™  in  the  strong 
old  Scotch  of  a celebrated  divine— spoken  sixty  years  a»o— 

• ^ T *he  BMe”  Tbere  is  the  Magna  Charts ■ there 
is  the  charter  of  the  working  man!  There  is  no  country 

that  booIi  is  read  and 

Tbe,?J  flnd-  Servants,  obey  your  masters  in  the 
ord;  and  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  which 
is  just  and  equal,  for  ye  also  have  a Master  in  heaven  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.”  There  I find  the 

to  m rTtoef/f  Tth  °tIlerS  “S  We  W0Uld  bave  otbM  d° 

, r ' T f®  1 find  he  °ne  comPrebensive  law,  “ Honour 

hetnta'l  i™  feUow-m”-''  B»le  is  the  charter, 
the  only  charter  of  man’s  liberty. 

benefit,  1 “k  J°U  t0  agitate  calml7  for 

losing  it  fn86  m!f1S  °f  Ilghtenins  labour  and  yet  not 
question J f !16r  reason  :~not  only  ^ the  boon  in 
also  for  fi°Ur  nglt  aS  freeborn  working-men,  but  it  is 
concentrnt  6 Z K*  advanta^-  I*  saves  his  time,  and 
nine  to  th*  S-n  ^ Look  at  tbe  b^ks,  open  from 

business  iftT  ° }°U  thmk  tbey  would  drive  a better 
;.  f tbey  were  °Pei1  from  nine  to  nine  ? No.  Then 

to^be^twentv  fiG  M lU  SaV6  his  gas~a  saving  declared 

,1 "ntyfye  per  cent,  at  least,  by  those  who  have 

few  T ' He  WlU  have  fewer  bad  customers,  too- 

Z * CUSt0mera’  th0Se  Wb0  flit  about  only  at  night, -and 
bat  customers  are  generally  bad  customers.  A great  deal  of 

ear  and  wear  will  be  avoided,  moreover.  In  shops  that  axe 
tp  open  late,  and  where  customers  come  but  straggling  in 
ey  a\e  a habit  of  assuming  a virtue  which  they  have 
not  undoing  heavy  bales  and  rolling  them  up  again,  and 
using  ribbons  and  dresses  in  the  same  fashion,  « propos  to 
nothing,  making  believe  that  they  are  busy.  All  this  will 
e saved.  Then  the  master’s  own  health  and  comfort 
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will  be  promoted ; be  will  have  peace  at  night,  for  he  knows 
that  he  is  giving  his  servant  that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
and  he  will  sleep  all  the  better  for  that.  You  know  the 
old  distich — 

“ Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise.” 

Add  this  : 

“ Early  to  open,  and  early  to  close, 

Save3  many  a debt  and  many  a dose.” 

Besides,  working  men  thus  treated  will  do  better  work 
and  more  of  it.  It  is  no  mere  theory,  it  has  been  proved. 
Go  to  Price’s  candleworks,  and  see  how  the  system  works 
there  : read  Mr.  Wilson’s  admirable  report  on  the  subject. 
Go  to  Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Buxton’s,  and  see  how  they 
get  on  there.  They  have  learned  the  wise  art  of  keeping  their 
workmen,  as  well  as  their  work,  “ entire,'  ’ by  rightly  subdivid- 
ing labour ; and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  Truman, 
Hanbury,  and  Buxton’s  “ Entire  ” would  have  gone  to 
pieces  long  ago.  It  is  not  the  labour  that  is  lessened, 
far  less  lost ; it  is  the  fatigue,  the  weariness  of  labour  that 
is  lessened  and  that  we  seek  to  lose ; the  work  is  positively 
increased  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Still  further,  let  masters  consider  the  higher  working 
power  that  they  thus  introduce  into  their  human  working 
machines.  There  are  three  kinds  of  motive  power  in  the 
working  man.  There  is  fear — that  is  the  lowest : it  is  the 
motive  power  of  the  slave,  and  we  seek  that  there  should 
be  no  white  slavery  in  England.  That  motive  power  always 
puts  me  in  mind  of  the  clumsy  old  movement  which 
you  see  in  windmills ; the  man  tossing  his  arms  lazily 
about  like  the  sails  of  the  old  mill.  There  is  a better 
power,  cold  water  power— duty.  It  is  very  good  when 
there  is  plenty  of  it ; when  it  falls  well  upon  the  floats, 
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merrily  the  wheel  goes  round,  aud  does  many  a good  day’s 
work.  No  disparagement  to  that,  then.  But  there  is  a 
better  power  still ; boil  it  up  to  the  steam  power.  And 
what  is  the  steam  of  duty  ? Love-love  of  man  to  man. 
On  that  dreadful  day  of  Inkermann  a man  in  plain 
clothes  was  seen  making  his  way  to  the  front.  An  officer 
stopped  him  and  said,  “ Where  are  you  going  ? What 
do  you  want  there?  You  are  a civilian.  Go  back.” 
Duty  ordered  him  to  the  rear,  but  love  carried  him  on. 
“ I am  Lord  Kaglan’s  servant,”  said  he.  “ It  is  his 
luncheon-time.  My  master  is  not  so  young  as  he  was ; he 
cannot  do  without  his  luncheon.  I must  be  there.”  And 
through  shot  and  shell  he  reached  his  master,  and  served 
him  there— through  love.  Let  all  the  masters  get  up 
that  motive  power,  and  see  what  work  their  working  men 
will  then  do.  Love  is  as  steam;  ay,  better  than  steam. 
Steam  goes  by  fire  and  water ; love  goes  through  fire  and 
water.  All  the  fire  in  the  world  will  never  consume  it ; 
all  the  floods  of  the  earth  will  never  quench  or  drown  it. 

But  there  is  another  reason.  Such  life  and  living  is  your 
best  insurance.  No  disparagement  to  ordinary  life  insur- 
ance. This,  besides.  I insure  my  life  to  day,  but  that  does 
not  lengthen  my  days.  This  will.  Use  this  aright,  and  we 
shall  live  longer  than  we  otherwise  should.  See,  too,  what 
you  leave  your  family,  — the  best  of  all  inheritance,  a 
father  s good  name.  And  when  your  own  time  of  parting 
comes,  your  ordinary  life  insurance  quits  you;  this  goes 
on>  you  have  a treasure  in  heaven.  What  it  is  we  know 
not ; but  this  we  know,  “ Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive  what  God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.” 
Yes,  love  is  the  true  lightener  of  labour ; and  that  love’s 
labour  will  never  be  lost : — the  love  of  man  to  man, 
the  love  of  man  to  God,  and — above  and  through  it  all; — 
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the  love  of  God  to  man.  Yes,  the  Son  of  God  is  the  special 
friend  of  working  men ; himself  (strange  mystery !)  a man ! 
— the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  yet,  when  in  the  world,  “ the 
Carpenter’s  Son” ! And  what  is  his  word  to  working  men  ? 
“ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I will  give  you  rest.”  “ Take  my  yoke  upon  you.”  “ My 
yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.”  Here  is  a paradox : 
“ No  man  can  serve  two  masters.”  No,  not  if  their  interests 
are  diverse.  I cannot  steer  by  two  lights,  if  they  are  kept 
separate  ; but  bring  them  into  a line,  and  they  will  guide 
me  through  the  narrow  opening  into  the  desired  haven.  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters,  if  they  and  their  interests  are 
separate  ; but  bring  them  in  a line,  and  then  I cannot  serve 
my  master  on  earth,  without  serving  too  my  Master  in 
heaven.  Religion  is  the  true  stereoscope.  The  two  objects 
are  distinct ; but  apply  the  stereoscope,  and  they  become  one 
and  the  same.  I must  serve  the  two  masters.  There  is  no  sloth, 
no  idleness  in  true  piety.  And  here  again  a seeming  para- 
dox : — Two  masters  ; two  burdens.  The  man  always  carries 
two  of  these  latter;  let  him  see  that  they  are  the  right 
ones.  He  comes  to  this  working-man’s  Friend;  one  burden 
is  at  once  rolled  away, — that  of  sin.  The  other, — what  of  it  ? 
the  burden  of  daily  labour  taken  away  too  ? No  ; the  man 
bears  this  daily  burden  still ; it  is  lightened,  not  lost.  And 
what  will  lighten  it  ? Another  burden  ? Yes.  “ My  yoke 
is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.”  What  ? staggering  under 
one  load,  take  on  another?  Yes.  And  who  is  to  put  it 
there  ? The  man  cannot ; his  hands  are  weak,  his  back  is 
bowed  down.  Some  power  from  above  must  do  that  work. 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  now  it  is  on.  What ! falling, 
staggering,  reeling  to  the  ground  with  two  burdens  still? 
No  ; his  hands  are  now  upheld,  his  knees  grow  strong,  his 
back  is  straightened,  and  looking  up  to  God  in  gratitude, 
the  man,  bearing  lightly  his  two  yokes,  holds  on  his  course 
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rejoicing.  Let  us  work  to  the  Lord  in  all  our  working ; 
then  when  we  rest,  we  will  rest  in  the  Lord.  “ The  sleep 
of  a labouring  man  is  sweet,”  in  an  ordinary  night : the 
last  night  of  all,  the  last  sleep  of  all,  will  he  the  sweetest 
and  the  best  if  we  fall  asleep  in  Jesus. 

“ T wo  hands  upon  the  breast, 

And  labour 's  done; 

Two  pale  feet  cross’d  in  rest, 

The  race  is  won ; 

T wo  eyes  with  coin- weights  shut, 

And  tears  now  cease  ; 

Two  lips  whose  grief  is  mute, 

And  all  is  peace; 

One  friend,  one  foe,  one  death, 

One  life  above; 

One  God,  one  hope,  one  faith, 

And  all  is  love.” 


I have  detained  you  too  long,  but  I should  like  to  say  a 
word  more.  In  Scotland  we  think  nothing  of  a sermon 
unless  there  is  a practical  application  at  the  end  of  it.  Now 
then,  how  are  these  things  to  be  obtained  ? I will  take  a 
Scotch  way  of  answering  the  question,  by  telling  you  how 
they  are  not  to  be  got.  A half-holiday  is  not  to  be  got,  as 
some  people  think,  by  cutting  off  and  eking  together  little 
pieces  of  time  during  the  rest  of  the  week ; buying  a half- 
holiday on  Saturday  by  working  longer  periods  on  other 
days.  That  won’t  do.  Nor  will  the  people  get  it  by  strikes. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about  the  early  closing  and 
half-holiday  movements,  so  far  as  I know,  is,  that  they  have 
been  calmly  and  respectfully  agitated,  as  Englishmen  ought 
to  agitate  them.  Britons,  “ strike  home,”  not  at  home. 
The  man  that  strikes  at  home  is  of  two  kinds : there  is  the 
man  that  strikes  his  wife,  and  he  is  a coward ; there  is  the 
man  that  strikes  at  his  master, — whether  it  be  his  indivi- 
dual master,  or  that  imaginary  master  the  public, — he,  I am 
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afraid,  is  very  foolish  ; he  misses  the  blow.  Let  me  illus- 
trate this  by  a domestic  incident  that  occurred  to  myself: — 
I was  asleep  one  night.  I suspect  I was  not  snoring,  or, 
if  I was,  it  was  not  in  the  right  way.  I had  the  nightmare. 
I believed  that  there  was  a villain  at  my  bedside,  going  to 
strangle  me  and  my  wife.  I coiled  myself  up  like  a tiger, 
and  when  I got  his  head  within  easy  reach,  as  I thought,  I 
let  fly  at  him  with  all  my  might  and  main.  I woke  in  pain 
and  noise,  with  a shriek  ringing  in  my  ears.  I had  struck  the 
bed-post ; my  knuckles  were  bleeding,  and — I had  grazed 
my  wife’s  temple  ! Now,  the  working  man  does  the  same 
thing.  He  aims  a blow  at  his  master,  and  misses  him  ; his 
own  hand  is  hurt,  and,  alas ! he  has  not  missed  his  wife  and 
children  ; they  are  struck,  and  hurt  sorely.  Let  there 
be  no  more  strikes.  Intimidation  uses  the  lowest  motive 
power — fear.  Let  no  working  man,  for  his  own  sake, 
dream  of  applying  that  power  towards  his  master. 

Let  me  congratulate  you,  further,  upon  these  things  being 
attained.  Masters  are  giving  way  from  various  motives : some 
from  sense  of  duty,  some  from  love.  All  honour  to  them ! 
I believe  there  are  masters  hearing  me  now,  not  a few,  who 
have  given  to  their  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal, 
from  the  highest,  purest,  best  of  all  motives. 

There  are  others,  who  are  yielding,  or  have  yielded,  from 
another  motive  : they  have  found  out  that  the  thing  pays  ; 
“ better  workmen,  and  better  work,  and  more  of  it.”  Some 
of  them,  however,  I hear,  are  saying : — “ True,  we  have 
been  very  liberal  to  you ; but,  as  we  only  take  half  a-day’s 
work  from  you  on  Saturday,  so  you  are  only  to  expect  half 
a-day’s  wages.”  No ; they  had  better  be  quiet  on  this  sub- 
ject ; for,  if  logic  has  any  power  at  all,  it  is  against  them. 
According  to  their  own  showing,  the  system  pays.  They 
have  “better  work,  and  more  of  it;”  and  hence  it  follows, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  corresponding  change  at  all,  it  must  be 
“ letter  wage,  and  more  of  it.” 
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Then,  there  is  another  class  of  masters,  yielding  from  very 
shame.  You  have  seen  two  pointers  in  couples  on  the  12th  of 
August,  or  on  the  1st  of  September,  leaving  the  kennel. 
One  is  a'  good,  stout,  right-hearted,  right-thinking  dog;  he 
is  going  the  way  he  ought.  The  other  is  in  heart  a cur, 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  his  forefeet  pushed  out* 
his  head  turned  aside  ; he  wants  to  follow  a divisive  course 
of  his  own.  Is  the  good,  right-hearted  dog  to  be  put  ofl 
the  right  track  on  that  account  ? No ; he  holds  on  the 
more  steadily ; while  the  other  soon  finds  that,  to  save  him- 
self from  being  choked,  he  must  run  too.  So  will  it  be 
with  that  class  of  masters. 

And  if  there  be  any  masters  hearing  me,  let  me  pre- 
sume to  give  them  another  piece  of  advice.  I have  heard 
that  professions  and  trades  often  meet  and  agree  by  a ma- 
jority, that  it  is  right  and  proper  to  advocate  and  practise 
the  Early  Closing  and  Half-holiday  movements  ; but  a 
minority  and  it  is  sometimes  a small,  miserable  minority — 
stand  out ; and  then  the  majority  give  in.  I have  heard  of 
the  apothecaries  in  a certain  town— and  no  men,  as  I 
think,  need  early  closing  and  the  half-holiday  more  than 
they— having  agreed,  by  a vast  majority,  to  do  this  right 
thing  ; but  one,  little,  lean,  lank  unit  stood  out  by  himself; 
and  the  rest  yielded  to  him  ! They  should  have  rolled  him 
up  in  a globular  form,  like  one  of  his  own  pills,  and  swal- 
lowed him  at  once.  I don’t  believe  he  would  ever  have 
been  felt ; I am  very  sure  he  would  never  have  been  missed. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  point,  for  it  is  an  important  one. 
Suppose  there  was  a deadly  epidemic  abroad,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  us  all  to  take  a remedy  at  a certain  hour. 
You  may  think  that  is  an  extravagant  supposition,  but  it 
is  not.  We  read  that  in  America — to  be  sure,  it  is  in 
America  there  is  a certain  district,  (Michigan,)  so  swampy 
and  so  vexed  with  ague,  that  in  one  village  the  bell  rings 
at  twelve  o’clock  every  day  for  the  people  to  take  their 
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quinine.  Suppose  something  like  that  were  the  case  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  time  for  the  daily  dose  had  come. 
The  draper’s  or  the  silk-mercer’s  wife,  or  some  other  faithful 
friend,  nudges  his  elbow  at  the  appointed  time.  But  the  draper 
or  silk-mercer  is  not  yet  ready.  “No,  no,”  says  he,  “let 
me  look  out  a little ; let  me  see  whether  Howell  and  James 
have  taken  theirs,  and  whether  Swan  and  Edgar  have  taken 
theirs.”  And,  if  they  have  not,  he  won’t  take  his  dose.  Is 
that  reasonable  ? is  that  like  common  sense  ? Let  all  mas- 
ters do  what  is  right,  careless  of  companionship,  and  fearless 
of  the  consequences. 

I was  not  aware,  when  I came  here,  that  I was  to  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  ladies ; but  let  me,  nevertheless, 
say  a word  to  them.  It  is  not  the  masters  only  that  yield ; 
the  ladies  are  yielding  too ; and  it  is  time ; they  have  been 
to  blame  in  this  matter,  by  late  shopping.  Let  them  take 
an  example  of  Lord  Nelson.  He  attributed  his  general 
success  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  always  a quarter  of  an  hour 
too  soon.  Let  them  adopt  the  spirit  of  his  famous  order  of 
the  day,  and  inscribe  on  their  banner,  “England  expects 
that  every  woman  this  year  will  do  her  duty  ” — in  the 
matter  of  shopping ! Or,  if  they  do  not  like  to  imitate  a 
man,  let  them  follow  the  example  of  the  highest  lady  of  the 
land.  Long,  long,  long,  may  it  be,  ere  in  any  sense — and 
it  can  never  be  but  in  one  sense — it  is  said  that  she  is  the 
late  queen  I Ladies — or  I will  use  the  softer,  sweeter  word, 
woman — Woman,  think  of  your  sister  woman — the  poor, 
oppressed,  forsaken  needlewoman.  Oh ! think  of  the  many 
victims  at  this  hour  who  are  pining  and  pained,  drooping 
and  dying,  under  the  cruel  strain  of  undue  and  ill-requited 
labour ! Listen  to  the  wail — you  cannot  call  it  song — 
though  song  it  has  been  called — 
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“Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

Sewing  at  once  with  a double  thread, 

A shroud  as  well  as  a shirt!” 

Ah ! think  of  the  fingers  that  are  aching,  and  the  backs 
that  are  breaking.  Think  of  the  sore  hearts,  the  open  cof- 
fins, the  yawning  graves,  the  lost  souls — all  sacrificed  to 
cruel  fashion.  Cruel  fashion  ! If  ladies  must  have  a cer- 
tain number  of  new  bonnets  every  year,  why  should  they 
all  insist  on  having  them  on  the  same  week,  the  same  day  of 
the  week,  and  the  same  hour  of  the  day  ? ^V”hy  can  they 
not  diffuse  them  over  a reasonable  space  of  time  ? If  they 
must  have  so  many  new  dresses  every  season,  why  must  they 
have  them  all  delivered  at  the  same  late,  late  hour  on  one 
Saturday  night  ? This  is  an  evil  concentration  of  labour. 
Oh,  think  of  those 


“ Maidens  young, 

Who  work  in  that  dreary  room, 

With  drooping  forms  and  spectres  thin, 

And  cheeks  without  a bloom ; 

And  the  voice  that  cries — For  the  pomp  of  pride, 
We  haste  to  an  early  tomb.” 


All  that  is  needed  for  this  reform  is,  that  woman  should 
listen,  and  look,  and  think.  Tor  surely  it  was  never  in  the 
heart  of  noble,  self-denying,  generous,  loving  woman,  will- 
ingly  and  wantonly  to  oppress  her  kind ! No,  no ; we 
know  that 

“ It  never  was  in  your  soul 
To  play  so  ill  a part, 

But  evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought, 

As  well  as  want  of  heart.” 

Now,  I have  done ; but  let  me  just  say  how  you  are  to 
keep  this  boon.  How  are  you  to  keep  especially  your  half- 
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holiday  ? By  making  a right  use  of  it.  The  man  that 
abuses  loses  it.  He  is  a fool,  and  none  so  ready  to  admit 
this  as  himself,  in  his  sober  moments.  'Worse  than  that,  he 
is  a thief;  he  steals  from  himself,  he  steals  from  his  fellow- 
man,  and  he  steals  from  his  children.  The  man,  moreover, 
who'  dissipates  the  Saturday  desecrates  the  Sabbath,  and 
robs  not  man  alone,  but  God.  He  is  more  than  doubly  a 
thief;  he  is  a traitor  to  his  country,  his  cause,  and  his 
kind.  He  deserves  the  compassion  of  his  fellows,  but 
he  need  not  wonder  if  often  he  receive  only  their  con- 
tempt. He  puts  arms  and  arguments  into  the  hands  and 
mouths  of  the  opponents  of  the  good  cause ; he  stops  the 
voice  and  hands  of  those  who  would  help  to  win  it.  That  is 
not  the  way  either  to  gain  or  to  keep  it.  Show  the  good 
work  being  wrought  out.  Bet  me  tell  you  a fact.  There 
was  a gentleman  who  came  from  London  last  summer  to 
Edinburgh.  (The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  here,  and 
will  put  me  right  if  I am  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  half- 
holiday  movement  is  working  gloriously  in  Scotland.)  The 
gentleman  did  not  believe  in  the  half-holiday,  and  said,  he 
would  not  give  it  to  his  men,  simply  because  he  was  sure 
they  would  make  a bad  use  of  it.  But  he  had  a friend  in 
Edinburgh,  who  was  a half-holiday  man : and  he,  too,  had 
come  from  London.  One  fine  summer  evening  they  met 
near  one  of  the  lungs  of  our  town— East  Prince’s.  Street 
Gardens.  They  heard  music,  and  saw  crowds  going  in. 
Said  his  friend,  “ Let  us  see  what  this  is.”  He  wiled  him 
in  ; and  there  he  saw  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  workmg 
men  and  women,  with  children  gambolling  like  kittens, 
all  dressed  in  cleanest  attire.  “ What  is  that  ? said 
he.  “ That  is  the  half-holiday.”  The  tear  sprang  to  his 
eye,  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  said,  “ I will  be  an  opponent  of 
this  no  more.”  Sure  I am,  he  has  kept  his  word ; and 
is  now  a hearty,  earnest  advocate  of  the  half-holiday.  That 
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is  the  way  to  win  it,  and  that  is  the  way  to  keep  it.  Not 
only  show  the  good  work  being  wrought  out:  show  the 
good  fruits  of  that  work — Better  workmen,  and  more  of  them ; 
better  work,  and  more  of  that.  We  must  take  the  Redan, 
and  we  must  hold  the  Redan.  How  was  it  that  our  soldiers 
did  not  keep  the  Redan  ? Because  they  could  not  man  the 
breastwork.  Man  the  breastwork  here — the  affections,  the 
heart!  bring  up  the  highest  motive  power — love.  Take 
another  turn  of  the  moral  stereoscope ; and  let  us  see  man’s 
interest  and  master’s  interest  not  diverse,  hut  brought  to 
be  one  and  the  same.  Then  we  shall  have  the  end  happily 
secured. 


“ Nought  will  make  us  rue, 

If  England  to  herself  do  prove  but  true.” 

And  we  feel  no  despondency  in  this  matter.  England 
will  be  true  to  herself,  and  Englishmen  will  be  true  to 
England.  English  masters  will  give  to  their  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  equal,  and  English  workmen  receiving  this 
in  joyous  and  thankful  hearts,  will,  by  a virtuous  and  wise 
use  of  it,  raise  their  right  into  a might  which  no  party,  no 
prejudice,  no  power,  can  ever  overthrow. 
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